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manner in which most public printing is done in this country 
offers a severe commentary upon our boasted American 
efficiency. 

IS WAR BECOMING MORE HORRIBLE? 

There is an ancient story concerning a grave debate 
indulged in by a group of English philosophers during the 
Stuart period over the question why a fish does not weigh 
anything when in the water. At length it occurred to one 
of them to weigh a vessel of water with a fish in it, and again 
with the fish removed. As a result of this simple test the 
philosophers were forced to seek a new subject upon which 
to exercise their wits. At the present time it seems to be 
generally assumed that with the invention of new implements 
of warfare and of improvements upon old ones the horrors 
of war have steadily increased ; in particular, that the present 
war is far more horrible to those who participate in it than 
any of its predecessors in the history of the human race have 
been. Such a belief as this entails obvious consequences affect- 
ing not only the peace of mind of our people but, in the last 
analysis, the success of the cause to which our nation is com- 
mitted. For if it is indeed true that our young manhood is 
going to certain death under circumstances more awful than 
the pages of military history have hitherto ever recorded, 
our willingness as individuals to send our loved ones to meet 
such a fate must be seriously shaken by the prospect; while, 
collectively, the will of the nation to persist in the war upon 
which we have embarked will be similarly affected. In a 
word, such an impression gravely threatens the morale of 
the nation, including both those who go to war and those who 
send them forth. That our Teutonic foemen have not been 
unmindful of this is amply evidenced by the new and hellish 
connotation which in recent years they have succeeded in 
attaching to the word shrecklichkeit. To German shrecklich- 
keit we will pay our respects presently. Meanwhile we 
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desire to deal with the question whether under the influence 
of modern science and invention the conduct of warfare has 
in fact become increasingly horrible. 

SOME LEAVES FROM THE PAST 
We believe it can be shown, on the contrary, that the direct 
opposite is true ; that the warfare waged by primitive peoples 
and in ancient times was a far more horrible procedure than 
is that waged by civilized nations today. It may be taken 
as axiomatic that the horrors of battle, like the transports of 
love, increase as the distance between the parties concerned 
diminishes. All savage warfare, and all civilized warfare as 
well, until a very recent date, was waged at close range. In 
ancient and in medieval times men battled hand to hand with 
spear and sword and ax. The vanquished found slight op- 
portunity to escape and the hand of the conqueror was stayed 
by no considerations of twentieth century humanity. The 
chronicles of the Hebrews, the Lord's anointed, and the 
narratives of Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar tell alike 
the same general tale of slaughter of the opposing warriors 
and the slaughter, rapine, or enslavement, as the case might 
be, of their dependents. In medieval times, it is true, under 
the influence of the institution of knighthood, certain rules 
foreshadowing the modern rules of war were developed. But 
these more humane rules applied only to the aristocracy, the 
commoner being excluded from their operation and benefits. 
With the fourteenth and sixteenth centuries came two 
developments of much importance for their bearing upon our 
subject. The one was the application of gunpowder to the 
art of war, as the result of which war was democratized; 
the business of knighthood soon became as dead as Cassar's 
ghost, and as firearms improved, the distances at which op- 
posing armies fought slowly widened. The other was an 
indirect result of the Dutch war for independence. Meditat- 
ing upon the terrible brutalities to which his people were 



